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The scheme evolved by the university was not acceptable to
University and King's-Colleges. They objected to the size of the
Senate (sixty-nine members, eventually reduced to fifty-two) and to
what they considered the inadequate representation of the constitu-
ent colleges. The medical faculty criticised the scheme severely* but
the final blow was dealt when Convocation rejected it in 1891. Con-
vocation resolutely opposed a clause in the scheme which admitted
provincial colleges on the same terms as London colleges. This
clause was contrary to the views of the Selborne Commission.
Meanwhile-the Privy Council was busy drafting a charter for the
university. The Committee of the Privy Council announced that
it was favourable to the petition of University and King's Colleges
to found a new University of London. All manner of objections
were urged by other institutions which considered that the two
colleges were being given a predominant position in the university.
Public meetings were called; petitions against the charter were
presented to Parliament; and the Victoria University and the pro-
vincial medical schools joined in the opposition. Bedford College
for Women claimed the right of admission as an original constituent
college. A powerful press campaign was organised' 6y the
opponents of the charter.
In face of this, University and King's Colleges decided to leave
the existing university and to found a new teaching university which
should be named the Gresham University. Their decision received
the support of the authorities of the City of London and the
professors of the Gresham College. The House of Commons asked
the Queen to delay her consent to the charter until a new royal
commission had investigated the situation and reported. The
Gresham Commission, with Earl Cowper as chairman, was
appointed in 1892. The Commissioners were in favour of a single
university for London, and generally supported the conclusions of
the Selborne Commission. They considered that legislation would
be necessary to authorise the changes that had been recommended.
After two abortive attempts, the Government passed the London
University Commission*"Act-in 1898, and the new statutes of the
university were sealed -in February 1900. ^                       . ~
The next problem was that of finding administrative head-
quarters for the reconstituted university. The solution of this prob-
lem was provided by the Imperial Institute, the foundation-stone of
which had been laid by the Queen in 1887 and which had since
encountered serious financial difficulties. The greater part of the